THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Roman and the Teuton, of the memories of the South with
the fresh energy of the North, and from that moment modern
history begins.1
Who does not remember the thrill with which, as a young
undergraduate or perhaps in the sixth form at school, he first
read this passage?
The Holy Roman Empire had been born, and with it a new
age. But in a far more personal sense than this Charlemagne
stands out as the Father of the Middle Ages, the only begetter
of the characteristically medieval civilization at its best. Three
hundred long years were to pass before the full flowering, but
the seed was sown by him. How true this is may be seen by
anyone who reads one of the composite surveys of the various
aspects of the medieval civilization, such a book, for example,
as The Legacy of the Middle Ages. There various scholars
describe what that legacy was in each separate field, Religion,
Law, Education, Philosophy, Architecture, Sculpture, Handi-
crafts, Handwriting, and all the rest. Each essay devotes
most of its space to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but,
almost without exception, the introductory survey begins with
Charlemagne. To read the book straight through is to be
brought back time after time, by each writer in turn, to the
same point of departure; and one is left with the irresistible
impression that Charlemagne is among the tiny company of
giants who really turned the stream of history and forced it
into a new course.
He owed it to his profoundly theocratic mind, for the
nature of medievalism was such that only the mould of a
theocracy could contain and nourish it.  For the theocrat the
word Secular has no meaning.   In God lies his universal
1 Viscount Bryce.  Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan), pp. 48, 49.
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